CHAPTER XXIX
PALEGBQTAm'
Introduction. In a previous chapter we discussed the methods
by which great masses of sedimentary rocks have been formed, how
fossils have been preserved, and the division of geological time into
eras and periods. In preceding chapters we have studied the struc-
ture and relationships of plants appearing in various geological
periods. In this chapter we will consider the successions of floras
from the beginning of the geological record tt> the present, and in
this way bring together the long history of the development of
plants in a more or less connected story.
PK&-CAMBRIAN PLANTS
Early development of plants. The, length of geological time
before the dawn of the Paleozoic at the beginning of the Cambrian
far exceeds that of all subsequent times. We have very little
knowledge of what actually took place during these long ages, but
it must have been a period in which the algae were developing, as
algal remains indicate that all the great groups of algae hnd rep-
resentatives along the shores of the early Cambrian wan, In the
chapter on bacteria we noted that there is evidence ftir the pres-
ence of bacteria in the Archeozoic, the earliest of geologic**! eras,
and that their presence in this ancient time is in harmony with the
view that the bacteria are not only the simpltmt but aba the most
primitive of living plants. la the Proteroioic, the succeeding era,
bacteria and blue-green algae appear to have been widespread,
Evidence for the presence of blue-green algae is given in the
chapter dealing with these forms,
LOWER PALEOZOIC PLANTS
The age of algae* The lower Paleosoic has been called the age
of algae because, beginning with the Cambrian, a eonsidemWe
variety of fossils of algae are known (Fig, 1025). No land plants
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